io8                                             Paracelsus
He who lives as a Christian, he taught, needs no sacrament.
Although children and fools may benefit from a sacrament, it is
wasted on a person who has sense enough to understand its
significance. He denied that baptism has any but symbolic mean-
ing.9 But, always mixing the rational with the superstitious, he
declared it necessary to baptize children.
The Anabaptists could not follow this argument. The deeper
they went down in defeat, the more stubbornly they clung to
dogma. Finally, as is often the case with defeated movements,
the urge to assert themselves as "peculiar people" submerged
the original motives. The movement disintegrated into sects
which sought to outdo each other in eccentric bigotry. Reli-
gious folly and ecstasies became a sign of loyalty in some fra-
ternities; others gave a literal interpretation to Christ's words
that whores would be the first to enter the Kingdom; others
were seized by "spirits."
Disgusted by these excesses of hysterical mass exaltation,
Paracelsus charged that such practices do not originate in the
spirit of religion but of sectarian neurosis:
"They go into the fire on the strength of Faith and not on
the strength of Truth. For to be a martyr, by the will of God,
one needs a greater Cause than the number of times a person
is baptized. To obtain this passport nobody has been ordered
to die by God. If anybody should die on account of the Word,
he ought to abound mightily in the Holy Spirit. . . . Blessed
are they that die for their Faith, but to die for the articles of
faith, that is to die for misbelief." 10
Unlike Luther, he remained a friend of the unhappy sectarians.
Compassion, scientific curiosity, and the doctor's inborn urge to
help and to heal united in him and prevailed over the con-
troversialist. Paracelsus treated the fanatics as sick persons. He
described their symptoms clinically and prescribed remedies